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THE ROLE OF SYMPATHY AND ETHICAL MOTIVATION 
IN SCIENTIFIC SOCIAL RESEARCH 


HERE is to-day, not only in psychology, but in the other social 
sciences, a notable tendency, if not to revolt from all philo- 
sophical or metaphysical connections, at least to distrust all ‘‘pure 
theory’? and long trains of deductive logic. Among the younger 
economists especially, and to a somewhat less pronounced degree 
among the sociologists, there is a very evident sentiment that only 
‘‘realistic,’’ inductive methods can yield results of value. The 
desire is to acquire and conscientiously to apply strictly objective 
and scientific methods. In accordance with this desire there is an 
unmistakable trend of sentiment in favor of adopting as the method- 
ological norm in social science the ideals and strict limitations of the 
scientific method as developed in the natural sciences. Yet to take 
over these ideals from natural science bodily, without modification 
and uncritically, may prove to be lacking in scientific insight at just 
the point where such lack is most detrimental to the effectiveness of 
our search for truth and our desire to avoid error and illusion. 

Two outstanding traditions of the scientific attitude in the 
natural sciences are, first, that ideally the investigator is to be 
entirely free, not only from intellectual and egotistic biases, but 
from any emotional sympathies and antipathies whatever—that he 
is to be in short a ‘‘cold-blooded scientist’’; and secondly, that 
scientific inquiry is normally motivated exclusively by desire for 
the truth, rarely by utilitarian considerations, and scarcely ever by 
ethical motives, such as might be connoted by even tentative belief 
or questioning as to the desirability or undesirability of a given 
“‘reform.’’ 

Freedom from utilitarian motives would be less vigorously in- 
sisted upon to-day, either in physical or biological science, since 
80 much research is carried on with a view to direct practical results, 
and since research for practical ends, even from purely commercial 
motives, may not infrequently lead to results of interest and value 
to the ‘‘pure’’ scientist. On the other hand, the notions that re- 
search must not be undertaken from ethical or ‘‘reform’’ motives 
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and that the investigator must divest himself of sympathy are 
widely insisted upon. 

Broadly speaking, the difficulties in the way of attaining a pure 
scientific attitude and an effective scientific method in the investi- 
gation of social phenomena may be divided into objective and sub- 
jective obstacles. The objective difficulties, which we need not 
discuss, are those which are inherent in the task of observing and 
‘‘reducing’’ data,—difficulties which every scientific investigator in 
a field of complex, interrelated phenomena recognizes and tries to the 
best of his ability to meet. They are difficulties always present 
even could we assume, as, of course, we actually never can, entire 
objectivity of attitude on the part of the investigator. Among them, 
so far as the social sciences are concerned, may be mentioned: the 
magnitude and complexity, the far-flung ramifications, of almost 
any social inquiry if it is to be carried out with requisite fulness 
and accuracy; the difficulties of observation and record, due not 
only to the complexity, but to the dynamic quality of social phe- 
nomena; the difficulties of judging the credibility of evidence; and 
the purely technical problems involved in accurate, objective use of 
the genetico-historical and the statistical methods—the only methods 
which can be trusted to yield scientific results. 

The subjective difficulties or obstacles fall into two groups: first 
those hold-over traits of popular-mindedness from which few if any 
can entirely free themselves, which afflict in greater or less degree 
practically every social scientist, and many natural scientists espe- 
cially at those times when they venture an excursion into the social 
science field; and secondly, certain problems which arise as to the 
dividing line between subjectivity and objectivity in the mind which 
aims to be, and in fact is, as scientific as we can reasonably expect 
a mind to be. . 

Popular-minded subjectivity is easily recognizable, and re- 
version to it by the scientist can be guarded against with comparative 
facility. Nevertheless, there are not a few individuals who pride 
themselves on being ‘‘scientific’’ in the field of social research, yet 
who exhibit a far greater degree of one or more of these popular 
traits than would be tolerated in the field of natural science investi- 
gation. These traits of popular-mindedness, which vitiate to a 
greater or less extent the otherwise objective quality of some social 
scientists, and which, of course, constitute the chief and often insur- 
mountable obstacle to the diffusion of scientific knowledge and 
rational, objective attitudes with regard to social phenomena, in- 
clude the following: deficiency in observational capacity, uncer- 
tainty of attention, credulity and, on the other hand, what may be 
ealled subjective skepticism (refusing to believe what you do not 
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want to believe, however strong the evidence), intolerance and im- 
patience, lack of caution in generalization, deficiency in construc- 
tive imagination, a tendency to ignore or dodge inconvenient facts, 
conventionality of thought and approach, and uncritical respect for 
authority. 

The second type of subjective difficulties is far more subtle. 
They give rise to certain psychological problems of method. No 
mind can be completely and wholly scientific; no human being has 
ever reached, or probably ever will reach, that complete emotional 
detachment and personal disinterestedness, that complete absence of 
egotism, which would characterize the purely objective attitude. 
But what we call, for practical purposes, the critically intellectual 
scientific minds approach this objective ideal with various degrees 
of closeness. However close the practical approximation, however, 
each mind has its tendencies to bias which must be guarded against, 
both by the individual himself, where he is conscious of his own 
particular subjective ‘‘slant,’’ and by his collaborators and critics 
who check up his results. One of the simplest illustrations of this 
type of subjective difficulty—one which we have learned to measure 
and make due allowance for—is what astronomers call the ‘‘ personal 
equation,’’ that is, the reaction time of the observer, which must be 
known and allowed for when it is essential to know, for instance, 
the exact moment at which a star crosses the wire of a transit 
telescope. Other personal traits are not so easily or accurately 
measured. There may be difference of opinion as to how far A’s 
quick intuition and facility at conceiving brilliant hypotheses lead 
him to carelessness in always distinguishing clearly between proved 
and established conclusions and the merely hypothetical or probable; 
or as to how far B’s unconscious egotism makes him hypercritical 
of the work of other men. 

All the subjective dangers are very much less in the natural 
sciences than in the social, from the well-recognized fact that the 
data with which the natural scientist works and the results he 
obtains ordinarily have far less intimate relation to personal affairs 
and interests than do those of the social scientist. Since nobody 
is completely a scientist, since every scientist is also a human being, 
presumably with the normal instinctive, habitual, cultural, and emo- 
tional interests of a human being, it follows that these interests, 
however critically and ruthlessly the investigator may try to keep 
them out, will intrude from the normally human into the would-be 
objectively scientific part of his mentality. In the social science 
field there can be no doubt whatever that national psychology and 
tradition (e.g., the French as contrasted with the German intellectual 
temperament), class association, interest-agreements and conflicts, 
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sympathies and aversion traceable in the main to early association 
and training, and subjectively-held moral norms do constitute very 
serious obstacles to the task, difficult enough in any case, of attaining 
to a reasonable scientific attitude and a degree of objectivity requi- 
site to the scientific method. 

Undoubtedly, it has been recognition of these great dangers 
to the objectivity of the social scientist which has led us to fear the 
presence of human sympathy, any suggestion of humanitarianism, 
and the motivation of scientific social research by any ethical 
consideration. At least this is the fear which we parade when we 
are discussing scientific methodology in the social sciences. Actually 
there is probably no one of us who would lay claim, to an entire 
absence of sympathy, or who would claim that any considerable por. 
tion of our sociological investigation is undertaken from purely non. 
ethical, intellectual motives. As a matter of fact, just as a great 
amount of research in natural science is now motivated by directly 
utilitarian considerations, scarcely any noteworthy social investiga- 
tion could be pointed to which was undertaken in the absence of 
ethical urges somewhere back on the line. 

We wish particularly to question the scientific validity of the 
ideals, borrowed from natural science, that the social scientist, to be 
objective, must divest himself of sympathy, and that sociological 
investigation, if it is to be scientific, can never be undertaken from 
ethical motives, or with ethical norms in mind. 

First as to the réle-of sympathy in scientific research. By 
sympathy is meant here simply and literally ‘‘like feeling,’’ or more 
colloquially, the capacity to put yourself in the other fellow’s place. 
In the physical and biological sciences sympathy in any sense has no 
function. If it does creep in, as for instance in comparative psy- 
chology where the investigator may be tempted to read his own 
reactions, emotional or otherwise, into those of the animal under 
observation, it can only vitiate the objectivity and truth of the 
conclusions reached. Such a case is only one of belated anthropo- 
morphism.* 

In research having to do with social facts the case stands on a 
different footing. Social facts are human facts, involving human 
nature and human motivation, and to observe these and evaluate 
their relative importance you can not confine yourself to external 
indications. 

There is scarcely a department of social science, whether eco- 
nomics, jurisprudence, social psychology or what not, in which 

1W. H. Cooley, Principles of Science, 1912, p. 80, says that it is ‘‘not im- 


proper to interpret animal intelligence by human when proper allowances are 
made,’’—but what are the proper allowances? 
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investigation of social organization and social process does not in- 
yolve, or at any rate ought not to involve, a study of motives. For 
motives are to be regarded both as immediate (though not sole) 
causes of actions and as links in the stream or nexus of the general 
mechanistic causation of social phenomena. Hence it is important 
to get at, to observe, the real motives. The alleged motives, the 
motives which the ‘‘cold-blooded’’ investigator may infer from 
surface phenomena, or the motives which the actor conscientiously 
believes and asserts to be his real motives, may not be the real 
motives at all. However skeptical we may be of the method and 
specific findings of the psychoanalysts it will probably be conceded 
that they have thrown much light on the lack of correspondence 
between alleged and actual motives. 

Now, as is abundantly illustrated in the methods and results 
of psychopathology, it is continually necessary for the investigator 
to gain and keep the confidence of his patient, through convincing 
him of a disinterested sympathy, and through ability to put himself 
in the patient’s place to reconstruct the patient’s experience, both 
conscious and unconscious. If this is necessary in the study of 
abnormal cases, there is no reason to suppose that it is not equally 
essential to an understanding of the experience and the motivation 
of normal individuals. 

Sympathy, in fact, far from being something to be eschewed, 
is an indispensable part of the investigational equipment of the 
truly objective student of social phenomena. In the first place, 
as just intimated, sympathy is a prerequisite to confidence, and 
confidence is essential to the securing of true evidence. And see- 
ondly, sympathy is necessary as an aid to understanding, through 
vicarious realization, the experience of others perhaps situated very 
differently from ourselves in the economic, social, and intellectual 
scale. In this latter sense sympathy partakes somewhat of the 
functions of the constructive imagination of the natural scientist. 

An infinite amount of misunderstanding between classes, races, 
and the sexes, and of illusion, error, misrepresentation, and fanati- 
cism, would have been avoided, had persons who presumed to ex- 
press opinions or to present conclusions on social problems and 
issues had the grace of this capacity—merely to look at the situation 
from the standpoint of the other fellow as well as their own. 

It might be objected at this point that what is here held as to 
the function of sympathy in scientific social investigation, espe- 
cially investigation involving evaluation of motives, is not in accord 
with the behavioristic or mechanistic trend of present-day psy- 
chology. Such objection would not be well taken, however, because 
the investigator who knows the most about the mechanism of human 
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behavior and human attitudes is most likely to be able to put himself 
in the other fellow’s place and to have a true and objective under. 
standing of his behavior. Behaviorism is strictly deterministic, as 
all true science must be, and determinism rules out of court praise 
and blame and subjective or effectional sympathies and antipathies, 
On the other hand, it is a great aid to the objective sympathy of 
which we have been speaking. 

As a tragic illustration of the failure which may result from 
the absence of this objective sympathy and from the presence of 
subjective, emotional antipathy, we may take the impossible Ver. 
sailles treaty. From the array of geographical, economic, financial, 
and other experts gathered in Paris it was reasonable to suppose 
that the Peace Conference would result in a treaty which would not 
only be enforceable but which would not exacerbate old antag- 
onisms. But scientific objectivity went down under the pressure 
of ingrained emotional antipathies. On the other hand, an out. 
standing example of the clearing of the atmosphere resultant upon 
objective sympathy, the capacity to look at the situation from the 
point of view of each of the interested parties, is to be found in 
the two well-known essays of John Maynard Keynes.’ 

Tt should go without saying that the sympathy, which it is here 
held is an essential aid in understanding human motives, has 
nothing in common with maudlin sentiment. Sympathy in the 
sense of pity, just as much as combative antipathy, must be rigidly 
excluded from scientific method. It is perhaps failure to distin- 
guish between two types of sympathy, the intellectual or objective 
and the affectional, which explains the idea that sympathy ean not 
be an element in scientific procedure and why some social research 
falls short of truth—because the investigator either did not put 
himself in the other fellow’s place at all or, on the other hand, 
put himself there altogether too much, substituting what would 
have been his own emotions and motives under the circumstances. 
It would be difficult to say which is more detrimental to objectivity, 
a total lack of sympathy or the presence of sentimentalism. It is 
clear, however, that the social scientist is called upon to steer a 
careful, circumspect course between these two defects of attitude. 

Coming to our second problem, can a scientific inquiry be 
instituted with reform as its motive? Can ethical considerations 
be permitted to enter in the motivation of social research, if that 
research is to merit the name of science? 

The answer to these questions depends upon what is meant 
by them. It is entirely permissible to hold that ideally all scien- 


2The Economic Consequences of the Peace, 1920, and A Revision of the 
Treaty, 1922. 
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tiie inquiry should be initiated and carried through in obedience 
to no other motive than the desire to know the truth. It should 
be a search for truth and nothing more. Truth, yes,—but what 
truth? Had we no utilitarian needs, no social problems demanding 
early solution, and yet waiting for that solution upon the carrying 
out of the requisite scientific investigations, the answer would be 
“any truth.’’ One truth or scientific generalization, whatever its 
subject-matter, would be as good as any other. But practically 
and actually we have many pressing technological and social prob- 
lems, the solution of which at the earliest possible moment is 
desirable if not essential to the preservation of our civilization. 
These are the problems to which, it will hardly be questioned, the 
social scientist should devote his main efforts. This is not saying 
that he may not have to go far back to fundamental determinants, 
investigation of which the popular mind would pronounce useless. 
Economy of effort and of utilization of our limited amount of 
developed scientific capacity demand that scientific research shall 
be directed in the main to lines of inquiry which give most promise 
of yielding results of value for the practical solution of actual 
problems and issues. 

This does not mean that the decision as to what is important as 
a“‘practical problem”’ is to be left to the superficial popular mind. 
The objective scientist will have something to say as to the relative 
importance of the matters calling for investigation. 

Most, if not all, of the social problems upon which we need 
wientific knowledge and judgment are problems involving conflicts 
of interest and viewpoint, of sentiment and popular judgment, and 
of norms of conduct. Different groups, which will be affected in 
diverse ways by a given reform or attempted solution of an issue, 
hold to quite different standards of conduct, of justice, and of 
expediency. Usually, so intense is special interest that each group 
weleomes any investigation which takes as its starting point and 
premise the particular norm held high in the estimation of the 
group, and which, accordingly, will come out with the thing it 
started in with—reasons for supporting the policy and attitude of 
the group. The W. C. T. U., for instance, has always been able to 
find ‘‘scientific’’ reasons why the sale of cigarettes should be for- 
bidden. 

Now it should go without extended argument that the scien- 
ist can not lend himself to any such procedure in investigation. 
He can discover and state the existing objective facts (providing 
they do not entail classifications which can not be made, because of 
lack of objective definition) and can say, in effect, ‘‘such and such 
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results would probably flow from your proposed reform.’’ Further 
than that he can go only in exceptional cases. 

The approach to theoretical problems from the point of view 
of desirability and undesirability is criticized by Thomas, in his 
able ‘‘Methodological Note.’’ This approach, he thinks, is the 
usual one in ‘‘practical’’ sociology. ‘‘The norm may be intrinsic to 
the reality, as when it is presumed that the actually prevailing or 
customary state of things is normal [e.g., the conservative’s habitu- 
ation to things-as-they-are?]; or it may be extrinsic, as when moral, 
religious, or esthetic standards are applied to social reality and the 
prevailing state of things is found in discord with the norm, and in 
so far abnormal.’’ * 

This procedure, as he shows, leads to biased and unscientific 
selection of facts and deprives us of opportunity to study all the 
facts in connection with one another, which is the only connection in 
which their study can be scientifically valid. Moreover, it is patent 
that ‘‘when the norm is not the result but the starting point of the 
investigation, . . . every practical custom or habit, every moral, 
political, religious view, claims to be the norm and to treat as 
abnormal whatever does not agree with it.’’® 

From these considerations Thomas concludes (1) that ‘‘from 
the method of the study itself all practical considerations must be 
excluded if we want the results to be valid,’’ and (2) that ‘‘as soon 
as the investigation is started both indignation and idealism should 
be put aside.’’ ® 

All this is clear and sound, and we can have no quarrel with it. 
When an investigation is once started, scientific objectivity—mere 
honesty—demands that we ‘‘hew to the line, let the chips fall where 
they will.’’ But this is not saying that the initiation of a piece 
of social investigation may not legitimately be made from motives 
of ethical interest. 

Let us take just one illustration. For a hundred years or more 
economists have been writing about the distribution of wealth, 
but among the hundreds of volumes written on this subject, only a 
mere handful have made any attempt to discuss the actual distri- 
bution of wealth—that is, to present the facts before proceeding to 
theoretical generalization as to the forces which determine dis- 
tribution. With the advent of the early socialist doctrine of in- 
creasing misery (the assertion that the rich were getting richer and 

3W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America, 1918, Vol. I, pp. 7-10. 
4 Op. cit., p. 8. 
5 Ibid., p. 9. 
6 Ibid., pp. 7, 8. 
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the poor poorer), and, when that theory was shown to be too little 
in accord with facts so far as the poor were concerned, with the 
introduction of the later doctrine of ‘‘comparative poverty’’ (the 
assertion that while the poor are gradually becoming a little better 
off, the rich are getting richer so fast that the gulf between the two 
is rapidly widening), the whole question of distribution ceased to be 
merely academic and became a real issue. The patent massing of 
large fortunes, with their power in finance and politics, made it a 
very important issue. But still practically all the economic theorists 
continued to publish elaborate deductive disquisitions on why distri- 
bution must be thus and so, and ought to be either thus and so or 
so and thus. The few statistical studies or indications, mostly by 
foreign students and based on foreign data, received scant attention 
from American economists. It is only fair to state that this neglect 
was due mainly, perhaps, to the fact that in the United States we had 
no ready data for anything more than the roughest guesses as to the 
distribution of income, until the Federal government, pursuant to 
the income tax law of 1913, began to require reports of incomes 
from all persons receiving over $4000 if married and $2000 if single.’ 
The returns threw a flood of light on the distribution of income in 
this country, but still there were no direct data, and but one out- 
standing attempt * to analyze the indirect data bearing on the amount 
of our national income going to wages, profits, interest, and rent, 
respectively. Recently, however, there has been a growing tendency 
to factual investigation of income distribution in the United States. 
Objective research, as scientifically accurate as the available sta- 
tistical data permit, has been carried through by the Bureau of 
Economic Research,’ so that we now have much needed, if not yet 
wholly adequate, information as to the actual distribution of income 
in this country. 

For this we have to thank the scientific objectivity and expert- 
ness of certain investigators; for their attacking this difficult task, 
we have to thank, mainly, the fact that the whole matter had be- 
come a real ethical and political issue. In other words, the motive to 
the investigation was doubtless an ethical impulse—the desire to give 
to the thinking public essential information with regard to the facts 

7In 1917, the limits were made $2000 and $1000. 

8W. I. King, The Wealth and Income of the People of the United States, 
1915. See also G. P. Watkins, Growth of Large Fortunes, Publications of the 
American Economic Association, 3d Series, Vol. VIII, No. 4, 1907, David 
Friday, Profits, Wages and Prices, 1920. 

® Wesley C. Mitchell, Frederick R. Macaulay, Wilford I. King, and Oswald 
W. Knauth, Income in the United States, Its Amount and Distribution, 1909- 


1919, Vol. I, Summary, 1921. See also Walter R. Ingalls, Wealth and Income of 
the American People, 1922. 
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of distribution, to the end that discussion and policies could be 
taken out of the realm of surmise and deductive assertion. 

This example is sufficient to illustrate, though not to prove, our 
point that scientific social research is now chiefly motivated by some 
initial ethical interest. It also illustrates what should be the func. 
tion of science in relation to the solution, or at least the rationaliza. 
tion, of conflicts of social interests, economic or other. The econo. 
mists and statisticians who carried through the investigation as to 
the actual distribution of income in the United States doubtless have 
opinions as to the desirability or undesirability of an alteration in 
income distribution, but they have kept their opinions to them. 
selves. They say in effect: ‘‘Here are the facts; after considering 
them fairly and frankly, take what measures you deem necessary or 
advisable ; but don’t neglect the facts.’’ They avoided the assump. 
tion of a ‘‘norm’’ to which Thomas rightly objects. 

In summary, we have tried to establish the proposition that from 
the nature of the data he has to work with the social scientist, and 
we should say especially the social psychologist, can not dispense 
with objective sympathy as an aid to observation and interpretation; 
but that he must be careful to distinguish clearly between the type 
of sympathy which enables him to understand the motivation of 
other people and the sentimental sympathy which by causing him to 
substitute his own reactions for those of the persons under 
investigation brings it about that he does not get their motives and 
point of view. With regard to the permissibility of ethical motiva- 
tion to social research we arrive at substantially the following conclu- 
sion. In practice, ethical interest is a prime motive in the initiation 
of scientific inquiry ; but while the social scientist may be motivated 
by an ethical interest, ¢.g., desire to see what valid objective evidence 
there may be both for and against a given proposed reform, during 
the investigation he must lay aside any leanings he may have had. 
If he can not do this he is not a scientist, and his conclusions will 
probably be deficient in objectivity. Lacking in that they will be 
deficient in practical applicability in the rationalizing of interest con- 
flicts and in the constructive solution of social problems. 


A. B. WOLFE. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 


ANALYSIS AND SELF-ANALYSIS 


NASMUCH as Mr. Bertrand Russell has paid my paper? on his 
book the great compliment of calling it ‘‘a model philosophical 
discussion,’’? no generous spirit could refrain from continuing 8 


1This JouRNAL, Volume XIX, No. 11, p. 281. 
2 This JourNnaL, Volume XIX, No. 24, p. 645. 
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exemplary a controversy, even though it should continue to elicit 
from Mr. Russell ‘‘only rhetorie rather than logic.’’ But this 
description of his own reply is the very first thing in it to which 
I should venture to take exception. Mr. Russell’s remarks seem to 
me to be by no means merely rhetoric, but quite in keeping not only 
with his character, but also with his logic, and if they fail to con- 
yince, the blame should fall, not on his rhetoric, which is excellent, 
but rather on his logic, which is as paradoxical as any. 

Secondly, I should like to qualify a little Mr. Russell’s illuminat- 
ing remarks on the sorts of logic and the difficulties which they put 
in the way of intelligent discussion. He points out that ‘‘philos- 
ophies which differ radically necessarily involve different logics, and 
therefore can not be proved or refuted by logie without question- 
begging,’’ and thinks that we can not ‘‘produce logical arguments on 
cither side of the questions which divide us.’’ Mr. Russell’s prin- 
ciple here seems profoundly true; but he exaggerates a little. I am 
ready to admit that there are different sorts of ‘‘logic’’; but I can 
not think that ‘‘feminine’’ logic, or again ‘‘Catholic’’ and ‘‘ Protes- 
tant’’ logic (though officially recognized in Irish academic life) are 
good species. In the end, there appear to be no more than two 
really fundamental and different attitudes in logic, that of scientific 
or actual knowing and that of Formalism. The former is the sci- 
ence of personal, the latter of verbal, meaning, which is not, strictly, 
actual meaning at all. I must admit also that Mr. Russell and I 
differ in our choice of logical attitudes. I regard myself as stand- 
ing almost alone in my preference for the logic of actual knowing, 
while Mr. Russell must be classified as the author of the most reso- 
lutely ‘‘logical,’’ but for this very reason most unworkable, sort of 
formal logie. 

What, however, I do not admit is that these differences in our 
logical tastes are really relevant to our discussion. Real discussion 
has only one prerequisite, viz., an honest desire in the parties to it to 
understand each other’s meaning, and it is because this is so rare 
that philosophic discussion so rarely comes to anything. But where 
it is present, it at once rules out formal logic. In real discussion 
formal logie is always scrapped, because the only logic relevant is of 
necessity that of personal meaning and mutual understanding. This 
will appear if I reconsider the essential points I criticized in Mr. 
Russell’s book in the light of his reply. I take them to be (1) 
the nature and function of ‘‘analysis,’’ and (2) the philosophic 
treatment of the self. 

I 


As regards ‘‘analysis,’’ I much regret that so far Mr. Russell has 
entirely failed to understand my meaning. I appear to have im- 
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pressed him as a sworr foe of analysis as such and in general, and a 
a headstrong and irra ional advocate of the heart against the head, 
He entirely fails to n»tice my objections to his particular analysis 
and the weakness in the method of analysis which they reveal. Now 
I do not understand how I can have made such a deplorable in. 
pression upon Mr. Russell. I certainly did not mean to. And I can 
not help fearing that he has gone less by what I said than by what he 
expects pragmatists always to say. When pragmatism first scan. 


place: the easiest, most obvious way to take it was to treat it asa 
revolt of the heart against the hardness of the world, or as an 
outburst of sentimental soft-headedness. Pragmatists were simply 
soft-hearted folk who allowed their feelings to run away with their 
reason. And what they proposed to do was really to let down 
intellectual standards, on the pretext of pointing out that they were 
not the only standards in actual use, nor the standards most infiv- 
ential in determining what beliefs men actually professed. People 
who soft-heartedly interested themselves in soft-headedness must 
themselves be soft-headed. Some such ‘‘analysis’’ of the pragmatic 
state of mind Mr. Russell appears to have adopted in the beginning, 
and in terms thereof he has ‘‘apperceived’’ whatever any prag. 
matist has had to say, ever since. So he has not been willing to 
credit pragmatists with a sincere intention of systematically studying 
knowledge as an organic whole, and therefore tracing the influ 
ence upon it of the various bodily and mental organs and psycho- 
logical desires. This influence Mr. Russell himself admits when he 
pits the ‘‘spleen’’ against the ‘‘heart.’’ I admire his ‘‘nerve’’ in 
‘*facing’’ such home truths and would plead only for a recognition 
of the intellectual functions also of the ‘‘backbone,’’ the ‘‘bile,” 
the ‘‘bowels’’ (of compassion), and the ‘‘wind.’’ For there is no 
emotion that can be presumed irrelevant a priori to the course of 
human thought. 

Furthermore, Mr. Russell greatly overrates the simplicity of the 
relations between hard-headedness and soft-heartedness. For in 
relation to ‘‘head’’ and ‘‘heart,’’ ‘‘hard’’ and ‘‘soft’’ are independent 
variables; so there are really four combinations of character that 
ought to be considered. We may find (1) the hard-headed and hard- 
hearted, (2) the hard-headed and soft-hearted, (3) the soft-headed 
and hard-hearted, and (4) the soft-headed and soft-hearted. Enm- 
pirically one finds that philosophic views attract these types of 
temperament somewhat as follows. No. 1 are usually intellectualists 
(like Mr. Russell), though there is no reason why they should not 
also be pragmatists. No. 2 are, I suppose, the typical pragmatists. 
No. 3 are typically intellectualists, and always virulently anti- 
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pragmatists. No. 4 may be found with any, opinions, because no 
particular view exercises any coercive attractiqn upon their tempera- 
ment. 

Now without attempting to decide the del,cate question whether 
my own temperament is of the first or of the second type, I can 
at any rate honestly aver that I have no prejudice whatever against 
analysis as such. It is always worth trying, and seems legitimate 
like any other method if, and so far as, it works. Nor have I any 
more belief than Mr. Russell in ‘‘any other way of obtaining know- 
ledge except the scientific way.’’ A (tardy) recognition of the scien- 
tific way of knowing is precisely what the pragmatic method claims 
to be. Mr. Russell and I differ, not in our recognition of scientific 
knowing, but only in our descriptions of the way in which the 
sciences obtain knowledge, and in the value we assign to analyses of 
the sort Mr. Russell prefers and to Mr. Russell’s analysis in partic- 
ular. Mr. Russell’s description of scientific knowing appears to me 
to omit some essential features of the process, such as the interest 
and aim of the knower, his doubts and alternatives, the risks taken in 
the selection of the relevant, and the ever-recurring choice between 
rival interpretations of the apparent ‘‘facts.’’ These omissions 
seem to me arbitrary, or at any rate insufficiently justified, and they 
subsequently entail so many more omissions that the ‘‘analysis’’ 
finally becomes very imperfect. 

Omission of alternatives seems in general to be the fatal flaw in 
Mr. Russell’s analysis. He always writes as though there could be 
only one ‘‘analysis,’’ and to be blissfully unconscious of the complica- 
lions arising for his method from the plurality of analyses. Now 
actually, as I had to urge against Kant’s epistemology long ago,° 
there are as many analyses of a problem as there are philosophers 
interested in it, and the data, the axioms, and their relations, may 
all be varied. In theory their number is as infinite as are the scales 
of notation or the possibilities of alphabets or languages. The 
analogy with psycho-analysis, to which Mr. Russell appeals (p. 646) 
Should make this clear. For systems of dream-interpretation we 
have had with us from the beginning. The fashions vary, but even 
now the Freudian system, cunningly as it is compounded, does not 
lack competitors. The systems of Jung and Rivers sufficiently prove 
that the method of psycho-analysis may be worked in various ways. 

A philosopher, therefore, who uses the method of analysis has 
always several things to prove. He has to prove that his method 
is sound in principle, and does not destroy the life of his object in 
order to fit it for ‘‘analysis’’: he has also to prove that of all con- 
ceived and conceivable analyses his own is the best. Until he has 


8In Personal Idealism. 
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done this, he has effectively proved nothing, and his ‘‘analysis’’ need 
not be more than a jew d’esprit. The mere fact that it accounts, more 
or less completely, on its principles for all the ‘‘facts’’ visible from 
its standpoint, does not prove it right; for the same may be true of a 
dozen other ‘‘analyses.’’ Moreover, only one of the logically pos. 
sible analyses of psychic development can actually be right; viz, the 
one which is verified by its actual course. But even this possibility 
is more logical than real; for in practice, this claim may be made on 
behalf of more than one analysis. 

If the philosopher has somehow surmounted or evaded these 
difficulties and is bold enough to claim that his analysis penetrates 
to the (at least relatively) ‘‘simple’’ and ‘‘elemental,’’ he involves 
himself in further difficulties. For he has now to establish his 
assumption that the nature of the things analysed is more adequately 
revealed in its simple ‘‘elements’’ than in its subsequent develop. 
ments. But this appears to be merely a prejudice and an illusion. 
On the other hand, it is essential to note how relative are the 
notions of ‘‘simple’’ and ‘‘elementary’’; they shift with the purpose 
and the point of view. What is primary, simple, and central for 
one analysis may well be secondary, derivative, and incidental for 
another. Thus the central fact in the analysis of human nature 
made by Freud is sex; in that of Schopenhauer it is the will to live; 
in that of Mainlinder, the will to die. Or, to elaborate an example 
which Mr. Russell treats as incomprehensible (p. 650), when I said 
that for biologically-minded ‘‘analysis’’ the minimum unit of psychic 
action would be a successful response to stimulation, I meant that 
nothing less and nothing ‘‘simpler’’ could exist as a fact in the life 
of a viable organism. A biologically-minded psychology, therefore, 
would start from this simple response, and trace its elaborations in 
the endless complications of the ‘‘higher’’ intelligences. But it is 
quite plain (1) that if this conception be taken as ‘‘simple,’’ it non- 
suits ab initio any analysis of mind into processes of ‘‘sensation,” 
‘‘eognition,’’ and ‘‘conation,’’ none of which can be conceived as 
occurring per se or of being of any value, if they did so oceur, while, 
nevertheless, (2) it is perfectly easy to invent a variety of such 
analyses, in terms of which the simplest reaction, ¢.e., the real unit of 
psychic life, can be made to appear fabulously complex. Needless 
to say, psychologists have shown enormous ingenuity in inventing 
analyses of this sort; but it may be doubted whether they have 
thereby increased the value of psychology. 

Before, therefore, we surrender to the charms of Mr. Russell’s 
analyses, we are entitled to demand from him reasons for thinking 
that they are better than the others, and indeed the best. And 
when he has supplied such reasons, he will at once encounter further 
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geruples aroused by the fact that, whereas his doctrine began by 
affecting to despise value-judgments, it is now found to rest its 
own claim to acceptance on them. 

We are entitled further to point out that the mere capacity to 
make distinctions, without rhyme or reason, without use or gain, 
is not an adequate authentication either of the existence of real 
complexity or of the goodness of an analysis. We have no right to 
assume that every distinction which is visible from one point of 
view must therefore be valuable also from another. For to carry 
analysis beyond the point which is scientifically relevant is logically 
inelegant and practically inept, and the goodness of analysis is de- 
termined primarily by the scientific purpose to which it ministers. 
This point is perhaps best illustrated from the case of linguistic 
‘“ambiguity.’’ Here the fundamental fact is that as there are a 
limited number of words in any language and an indefinite number 
of meanings to be conveyed, there must be a one-many correspond- 
ence between words and meanings. That is, every word must be 
capable of an indefinite number of meanings. This situation formal 
logic is pleased to describe as the ‘‘ambiguity’’ of language. But 
it is not merely useless and futile, but positively misleading, to con- 
fuse this (potential) ambiguity which, so far from being an obstacle 
to the conveying of meaning, is actually a condition thereof, with 
the ambiguity which arises when the words used actually convey 
more than one meaning. Hence such distinguishing of ambiguities, 
which have not occurred, but might be read into the words, is one 
of the most insidious ways of confusing an issue. 

I conclude then that ‘‘analysis’’ is no panacea for our philosophic 
woes. It may mean an infinity of things good, bad, and indifferent, 
and in the choice of an analysis every degree of wisdom or folly may 
be shown. 

II 


It befits us, therefore, to approach the problem of self-analysis 
in a chastened mood. The analysis of the self is very far from 
being a creditable chapter in the history of philosophy. Yet it has 
always been an urgent problem; for the self happens to be one of 
the plain man’s major objects of belief. He is greatly interested 
in himself and in the relations of himself to other selves, and may 
fairly require help from philosophy in understanding both. The 
self, moreover, is undeniable fact linguistically, psychologically, 
ethically, socially, and if, philosophically, it means nothing, what do 
these other sciences mean by it? 

Philosophy, therefore, can not ignore the problem of the self; 
but its dealings with it have been a series of failures, and have come 
as near to frivolity as this dignified discipline has anywhere attained. 
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Philosophy has never succeeded in explaining the self; it has not 
even succeeded in explaining it away. 
When Oriental philosophy first discovered the self, it at once 
sublimated it into an Absolute Ego, to the plain man’s utter amaze. 
ment. For Brown, Jones and Robinson had never aspired so high; 
they were much too simple-minded and humble-minded to identify 
themselves with the Absolute, or even with each other. What they 
wanted philosophy to explain was how they could have a self, which, 
however poor a thing it might be in comparison with a cosmic 
principle, was at any rate their own. What they wanted was a 
self which they could own, and which could own their feelings and 
thoughts, and yet be somehow one with them. These desiderata they 
have never been able to extract from philosophy. Western philosophy 
remained blind to the problem for several thousand years; when 
with Descartes it was tardily discovered, the self was used merely as 
a specific to assuage philosophic doubt. Even for this purpose, the 
metaphysical soul-substanece proved inadequate. It was still more 
inadequate as an a priori guarantee of immortality. And being 
conceived as a thing, it remained an object that could never trans- 
form itself into a subject. As such an object it could, of course, be 
treated like ‘‘material substance,’’ and resolved into the series of its 
manifestations.* This brilliant idea occured to Hume. He tried it 
and denied the object-soul; but, after an ‘‘analysis’’ composed of a 
string of metaphors (involving ‘‘bundles,’’ ‘‘theaters,’’ ‘‘habits,”’ 
and ‘‘memories,’’) he did not even in words succeed in eliminating 
the owner of the succession of ‘‘impressions’’ and ‘‘ideas.’’ So he 
‘‘pleaded the privilege of a sceptic,’’ and confessed to failure. 
The same failure, more naively expressed, filled his follower, J. S. 
Mill, with admiration for the ‘‘final inexplicability’’ in which (his) 
philosophy ended.* Then Kant took up the cudgels, and undertook 
to reconstruct the débris Hume had left. He disclaimed resuscita- 
tion of the spiritual soul-substance, but saw that the self was not 
merely an object, but a subject as well. As such he dubbed it the 
Transcendental Ego, and made it the supreme principle of epistemo- 
logical synthesis. But it escaped his notice that though he had 
provided objects with a subject, he had (1) done nothing to unite 
subject and object, and (2) had not provided the self-as-object with 
a subject belonging to it. So Brown, Jones and Robinson had no 
reason to be satisfied. To exemplify the Transcendental Ego as an 
epistemological function was not to have a self of one’s own that 
4 These difficulties only illustrate the unwisdom of adopting exclusively the 
external observer’s standpoint in dealing with a philosophic problem. 


5 Appendix to the Treatise, ed. Selby—Bigge, pp. 633-636. 
6 Examination of Hamilton, Ch. 12. 
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eould possess and cherish its experiences. Their distrust was 
speedily justified when, in Fichte’s hands, the Transcendental Ego 
blossomed into another Absolute Ego indistinguishable from its 
Vedantist prototype of 2000 years before. And even William 
James, though he discarded the fiction of a discontinuous series of 
conscious states and replaced it by the much superior metaphor of 
a ‘‘stream’’ of consciousness carrying its own past with it, and 
recognized the self as the ‘‘owner’’ of this stream, had to confess 
that the ‘‘I’’ baffled him. He could not show how the ‘‘I’’ united 
with the ‘‘Me”’ into a single ‘‘self.’’ 

This short history of self-analysis may serve to show that Mr. 
Russell is in the best philosophic company in his failure to explain 
the self. He cries ‘‘back to Hume’’; but Hume is as helpless as 
himself. He appeals to science, but his scientific method consists of 
observations without an observer (p. 647). He can not take the self 
as an activity, because from his standpoint no activities are visible 
—not even his own in taking up his standpoint (p. 646). He 
disclaims indeed Hume’s quixotic enterprise of ‘‘analyzing’’ the 
mind into ‘‘sensations’’ and ‘‘images’’ with only unconfessed and 
surreptitious ‘‘mortar,’’ and now admits that to build his structures 


’ , 


he has need of ‘‘suitable relations’’ (p. 648). But their position 
is far from clear. ‘‘Relations’’ as a rule are the thing-like fictions 
into which the extraneous observer’s standpoint transmutes activities, 


and so far Mr. Russell is quite consistent in recognizing them. But 
he vigorously denies that the ‘‘relations’’ he uses ‘‘are @ priori 
principles of synthesis in the Kantian sense,’’ and this fosters a 
suspicion that they are conceived literally on the analogy of ‘‘mor- 
tar,”’ 1.e., as objects (bits of stuff) which somehow have the capacity 
of binding together other objects. If so, the self also is, presumably, 
an object of this sort, and so disqualified as a subject: or if not, what 
isit? At any rate, it is clear what an insuperable stumbling-block 
the self is for any passivist ‘‘analysis,’’ which disavows on principle 
what are everyday experiences of ourselves as agents. 

It is these that philosophy should set itself to account for in my 
opinion. I do not, therefore, as Mr. Russell mistakenly supposes 
(p. 651), hanker after ‘‘the old-fashioned soul’’ which was essentially 
an object so external that wily sorcerers used to keep theirs locked 
up for security’s sake. Neither do I see the use of a subject 
common to all, and liable to turn into a Synthetie Unity of Apper- 
ception or an Absolute Ego on the slightest provocation. Mr. 
Russell sometimes recognizes that my aim and methods do not make 
the ego an object and do not try to ‘‘duplicate it into the observer 
and observed’’ (p. 646). For a genuine personal self must be both 
subject and object with no insuperable gulf between them. How 
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this may be can not be shown in detail on this occasion; but I may 
say that Mr. Rutgers Marshall’s account of the self seems to me to 
go to the root of the matter. 

In conclusion I will deal briefly with a minor point Mr. Russell 
has raised. He treats it as irrational and unscientific to appeal to 
immediate experience for light on a bodily process, but has appar. 
ently allowed himself to be deceived by an ambiguity in the term 
‘‘feeling.’’ Else he would hardly regard it as irrational to point 
out that the ‘‘feel’’ of a good stroke at tennis or golf is something 
quite different from a correct scientific understanding of its me. 
chanics, and, though it is different in kind, is something quite as 
valuable. For experience shows that no amount of scientific knowl- 
edge can enable one to make the stroke in the absence of practical 
experience, while it constantly happens that eminent practitioners 
of an art know nothing about its theory. And no more than this is 
meant when exception is taken to the assumption that science is a 
substitute for life. 


F. C. S. ScHrer. 


Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OxForD. 


MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING BEHAVIORISM 


ROFESSOR PRATT’S recent article on ‘‘Behaviorism and 

Consciousness’’* exhibits a pair of misconceptions regarding 
the nature of behaviorism which are widely current in philosophi- 
eal circles at present. One of these is that behaviorism necessarily 
denies the existence of consciousness altogether; the other that be- 
cause the behavioristic description of a state of consciousness is 
more complex than the immediate introspective awareness of it, or 
than the introspective description of it, the behavioristie descrip- 
tion can not have any explanatory validity. 

First as to the denial of consciousness. Professor Pratt is care- 
ful to say that ‘‘there is, to be sure, a good deal of hedging on the 
part of nearly all behaviorists on the question of the denial of con- 
sciousness,’’ and that ‘‘sometimes, it is true, they deny it only from 
the methodological point of view’’ (p. 603). But true to the wide- 
spread philosophic opinion of which Professor Pratt is the mouth- 
piece in this article, he does not fail to conclude that ‘‘this absolute 
denial of consciousness to mind is in fact a necessity for Behavior- 
ism’’ (p. 604). In other words, though there are behaviorists (so 
ealled or self called) who tolerate the existence of consciousness, & 
thoroughgoing or self-consistent behaviorist such as Watson can 


1 This JovrNaL, Vol. XIX, pp. 596-604. 
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not. By this simple means all people who are willing to admit 
consciousness into their metaphysical universe (though not into 
their psychological universe) are set to one side, end the issue be- 
comes narrowed down to the relatively easy one as to whether Wat- 
son’s method of dealing with consciousness is or is not feasible. 

Why a thoroughgoing or self-consistent behaviorist has to deny 
consciousness, I can not see. All a behaviorist has to affirm to be 
thoroughgoing and self-consistent is that there is nothing mental 
which is not susceptible to objective description in terms of be- 
havior. The behaviorist need be nothing more than a thorough- 
going parallelist. The only difference between the older parallel- 
istic psychology and the newer behavioristiec psychology is that the 
older psychology stressed the introspective side and exerted all its 
efforts to give an introspective description of objective facts, while 
the newer psychology is stressing the objective side and exerting 
all its efforts to give an objective description of introspective facts. 
Both believed there was a complete reciprocity. And both denied 
that ‘‘consciousness has any efficiency’’ in the sense Professor Pratt 
means on p. 604. 

The relation between consciousness and behavior becomes then 
a metaphysical problem—a tempting one about which few psycholo- 
gists can resist making some assertion. It is, of course, possible that 
consciousness does have ‘‘efficiency’’ in Professor Pratt’s sense. 
But there is no evidence for it except the present failure of psy- 
chology to give an altogether satisfactory objective account of cer- 
tain mental phenomena such as purpose and thought. But if con- 
sciousness has no ‘‘efficiency’’ in Professor Pratt’s sense, if, in 
other words, a complete behavioristic account of mind is possible, it 
by no means follows that mind is nothing but behavior. This is 
one possibility and the most plausible one so far as behavioristic 
psychology itself is concerned; just as from the standpoint of 
chemistry alone the most plausible view of matter is that it is noth- 
ing but the complex of physical forces which the chemical descrip- 
tion of the ultimate elements of matter gives. But there are other 
regions of knowledge besides chemistry and behavioristic psychol- 
ogy for which quite different interpretations of mind and matter 
appear more probable. It may be that scientific description itself 
is a mental fact, so that while it could be true that mind is behavior, 
it would turn out to be ultimately true that behavior is mind. Such, 
roughly, is the regular idealistic method of dealing with natural 
science. And there is no reason on the face of it why behaviorism 
might not fit in excellently with a metaphysical dualism (so long, 
of course, a8 consciousness is not regarded as having any unique 
‘efficiency’’). 
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In a word, there is no reason why behaviorism should stand or 
fall with ‘‘materialism,’’ or why all behaviorists should be com. 
mitted to the metaphysical ventures of J. B. Watson. 

And there is very good reason why psychology should continue 
its efforts to the utmost to give a behavioristic account of mind. 
Only in that way can the facts of mind be brought into systematic 
connection with the rest of the natural sciences. For behavior 
(as generally defined) is simply a complex unit consisting of the 
activity of the organism theoretically reducible to the activity of the 
biological cells composing the organism, these in turn theoretically 
reducible to the activity of chemical units, and so on down. 
Through a behavioristic account of mind, mental phenomena find 
their place in the system of the natural sciences, and by that fact 
are explained in the only ultimate sense of explanation: they find 
their place in a system of knowledge. 

It is the failure on the part of many philosophers to observe this 
fact that has led to the second misconception of behaviorism. As 
Professor Pratt shows at some length by reference to Professor 
Perry’s behavioristic descriptions of mental phenomena—particu- 
larly of purpose—the introspective description is much simpler and 
more direct than the behavioristic. But what of it? The fact re- 
mains that the introspective description can not be brought into any 
relation whatever with the rest of science. It is worth while going 
to almost any length of elaboration and complexity for the sake of 
greater systematization. The real explanation of purpose or be- 
lief lies not in the immediate description of the phenomena, but in 
their relation to all other phenomena. And frequently—and no- 
where is this truer than among facts of consciousness—what we 
originally think simple upon analysis and comparison with other 
phenomena, we discover to be complex. It is no disparagement of 
behavioristic descriptions that they are more elaborate than intro- 
spective ones; the behaviorist is interested only in making them 
more powerful, more explanatory. 
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Four and Twenty Minds: Essays by GIOVANNI PAPINI. 
translated by ErNEst WILKINS. 
Company. 1922. Pp. 324. 


The difficulty which faces a reviewer of these critical essays of 
Papini, which have been so successfully and even brilliantly trans- 
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lated by Mr. Wilkins, is suggestive of the limitations of American 
scholarship ; a professional philosopher in America has not even the 
yoecabulary at his disposal with which to discuss many of Papini’s 
subjects. But while this is a distressing comment on the much 
abused, but still exclusively acceptable provincialism of authentic 
university departments, it is also something of a relief; for it 
would hardly do to mention in our journals modern and little known 
Italian artists or to take seriously skits like the ‘‘Unknown Man’”’ or 
“William Tell’’ or ‘‘Giovanni Papini,’’ the last of the four and 
twenty minds of the volume. One may with safety, must perhaps of 
necessity, omit most of the twenty-four and turn one’s attention to 
what grist there is for one’s own little philosophic mill. If one has 
been brought up a miller instead of a connoisseur, what else is one 
to do? 

But it will not do to give up the whole thing to the literary 
critics, for the point is that in a book like this we are shamed into 
seeing that direct vision of anything whatever, be it the meaning 
of Hegel’s terms or the qualities of Carolina Invernizio’s novels, is 
the only good reason for writing about it, and that such direct 
vision applied to the best known figures in the museum of philo- 
sophical history gives us more or less disturbing re-valuations. It 
is time that we were reminded of the littleness of our western view 
of the history of thought, time to be told that ‘‘there is enough in 
the East to change our opinions as to the very nature of the most 
essential realities’ (p. 278), although we may wonder just a little 
at the sureness of the statement. What do we know of the East, 
however? It is time to be reminded that one must read Berkeley’s 
Commonplace Book to appreciate Berkeley’s discovery for the reason 
that ‘‘it is not enough, even in the field of philosophy, to know a 
theory. One must live it and feel it with all one’s soul . . . must 
make it, for the time being, the content, the coloring and the signifi- 
cance of one’s whole life.’’ (p. 56.) 

With theory after theory, with mind after mind, this is what 
Papini has done, and it is for this reason that his work is a rebuke 
to philosophers, that he is the great slasher, the scoundrel, the 
blackguard, the thug, the bully that he calls himself—for our benefit. 
With our own amiability in criticism we lose point and rigor and 
directness of intention, not to say honesty. Take for example the 
attack on Croce in this volume, written 4 propos of the Breviary of 
Msthetics, and the ‘‘Hegel,’’ written 4 propos of Croce’s little book 
on his philosophic idol. Papini grants Croce ‘‘great genius’’ and 
“vast and well assimilated culture,’’ but that does not prevent his 
attacking his enemy, the great Hegelian confusion of terms, or rather 
refusal to come to terms, in the most definite and drastic fashion. 
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And he does not hesitate to say in the end that the Hegelians are 
either pragmatists who, refusing to be thwarted in philosophy with 
apparent dilemmas, furnish a correction of method, or else a species 
of positivists, offering a generalization as to the history of the course 
of thought. And these are not extravagant Italian gestures; to 
think that is the cheap way out, the equivalent of saying, perhaps 
with editorial politeness, that Papini really does not understand 
Croce or Hegel. The trouble is that Papini does understand and 
that he then says what he means on the point in question. If there 
are serious defenders of these pretentious Hegelian doctrines, let 
them come fairly to grips with the actual issue. If it really means 
anything, this ‘‘pleasant little game in which you announce that a 
thing is white precisely because it is black, and black precisely 
because it is white’’ (p. 165) ; if it is not just the simple truth that, 
disregarding ‘‘critical trivialities and didactic accessories, the en- 
tire esthetic system of Croce amounts merely to a hunt for pseudo- 
nyms of the word art, and may indeed be stated briefly and accurately 
in this formula: art = intuition = expression — feeling = imagina- 
tion = fancy =lyrism = beauty’’ (p. 167); then why can this 
meaning and this error not be made plain to one of the brilliant 
minds of a brilliant race, who is prepared by much study of phi- 
losophy to understand them and who is willing to read—has read in 
fact—with the greatest care? Surely Croce himself condescends to 
no such explanations ; indeed, it may be bad taste to ask for anything 
at all in the way of clarity in so profound a matter. But while 
philosophers still talk so freely about God, or, with Mr. A. E. Taylor, 
about the arguments for the immorality of the soul, as the very 
pulse of philosophical thinking, perhaps we do well to offend taste 
and ask an answer to the violent charges as to the emptiness and 
the obviousness of Croce’s esthetics, its avoidance of any questions 
about the nature of art itself, and its corresponding emphasis upon, 
and everlasting repetition of what men have always either known 
or assumed, namely, that art is a form of expressive activity. 

The disconcerting element of Papini’s criticism is its directness. 
He has with him the terrible truth that criticism can and must be, 
as Hume said that all reason was, the slave of passion. Only 
Papini has passions to express, and that goes against the habit of 
conventional scholarly calm; it is hard to take these outbursts into 
account, when we are used to the mildly and often lazily worded, 
the dealing in words instead of the expression of an actual interest 
turning into thought and getting itself said. There is something to 
be said for the brilliant journalistic reviewer as over against the en- 
dowed Gifford lecturer; but dullness in high places is no novelty, 
and since philosophy has become a paid profession instead of mere 
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comprehensive human reflection, we should perhaps hold our tongues. 

It has seemed to some of his critics that Papini is an anomaly; 
his passionate admiring and adoring of his heroes is thought to 
contrast strangely with his brutal damning of his objects of scorn. 
But this is only the old mistake that Howells made about Italian 
character. It is forgetting that the same intensity of spirit that 
becomes hate is what may on occasion become love; when a man of 
passion is gifted with brilliant powers of expression, the only thing 
that eclipses his rage and scorn is his expressed love and admiration. 
If Hegel and Croce use ‘‘verbal narcotics and hypnotic formulas’’ 
(p. 106) to impose upon us; if they create worlds exempt ‘‘from the 
attacks of criticism and the denials of experience’’ (p. 107) ; if the 
famous Asthetic is a string of truisms ‘‘furbished up with a little 
eoquetry and a little mystery’’ (p. 174); if Croce ‘‘has not the 
slightest artistic sensitiveness nor the slightest taste beyond that 
which is merely scholastic and traditional’’ (p. 174) ;—if all of these 
rough sayings are characteristic of Papini’s sincere hatred of what 
he takes to be rubbish palmed off as philosophic depth, it is also 
according to Papini that Berkeley ‘‘ was one of the most lovable men’’ 
(p. 44) ; that his noble projects were thwarted ‘‘by that element of 
the paradoxical which is to be found in every thinker who is not 
content merely to repeat the ideas of his predecessors’’ (p. 37) ; and 
that Nietzsche, in spite of the adoration that he received from 
‘parlor wildeats’’ ‘‘little Neros drunk with undigested egotism,”’ 
“hypocritical scoundrels who interpreted the winged words of 
Zarathustra after the fashion of butchers and harem-keepers’’ 
(p. 116)—that, in spite of all this hateful and disgusting following, 
Neitzsche was pure, a marytred saint, and that his doctrine ‘‘is 
one of those poetic tragic doctrines which answer to the temper, the 
life, the spirit of a man’”’ (p. 118). 

Spencer comes in for a share of disparagement, and his defense 
of the individual is according to Papini something of a superstition, 
based on the fact that he criticized the state. His philosophy 
“failed to grasp the specific characteristic of reality’’ (p. 69), for 
like all monisms it failed to see that truth is multiplicity. Spencer 
is ‘‘a middle-class spirit without courage’’ (p. 81) who ‘‘remains 
dangling in the limbo of antinomies”’ (p. 81). For Mr. Schiller, 
on the other hand, Papini shows great respect, and it is perhaps a 
little too clear from his choice of heroes that he is after all something 
of a party man in philosophy, as Santayana so justly called Berkeley. 

But after the half dozen philosophers of the volume have been 
disposed of, the best of the four and twenty minds are still to come. 
The Maeterlinck in a dark room with the black cat whose fur he 
Strokes the wrong way, revealing in the sparks the gleams of 
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heaven or, if you like, the infernal gleams,—this Maeterlinck is more 
than fun; he is a symbol of great scope in our day. The bitternesg 
of Swift in Gulliver and the expression of his ‘‘black hatred”’ is the 
‘‘marvellous and grievous outburst of as unprejudiced a spirit as 
ever lived and suffered in this world’’ (p. 226). In ‘‘ William Tell” 
we find that: ‘‘Four apples mark the four great epochs of human his. 
tory—the apple of Eve (the Biblical epoch) ; the apple of Paris 
(the Hellenic epoch); the apple of Tell (the medieval epoch); 
the apple of Newton (the scientific epoch)’’ (p. 252). There isa 
new interpretation of the Divine Comedy; a very individualistic, 
not to say avowedly arbitrary, interpretation of Leonardo; a some. 
what long and obvious account of Whitman; some stirring and de. 
lightful appreciations of Italians whom the present reviewer does not 
know,—Ardengo Soffici, Alfredo Oriani, Armando Spadini; an 


interesting and more or less annoying analysis of Hamlet, who is _ 


first of all a figure of the most limited and the least legitimate of 
arts, who is furthermore a very sad specimen of a hero in an outworn 
type of play, and who, as a person, is nervous, heartless, careless and 
stupid. We are at liberty to conclude that the famous author of the 
tragedy was in no better case. But even this half impatient, but 
genuine and vivid attention to ‘‘Hamlet’’ is better than Croce’s 
essay, in which the title ‘‘Shakespeare’’ serves mostly as an excuse 
for finding fault with all the critics except Croce himself, who, 
quite against his own critical dogma, does incidentally say some 
fine things amounting altogether to a very short, but the only even 
plausible justification for the title of a long and pretentious essay. 

But ‘‘Hamlet’’ suggests a limitation which is one of the out- 
standing characteristics of Papini’s mind. Hamlet would have 
been less obnoxious to our author, I think, were it not for the fact 
that his own fear is of just this weakness that Hamlet more or less 
exemplifies. Papini’s assurance that all fine things including all 
art are improbable, as are all lives and actions that ‘‘rise above the 
surface of that round stagnant swamp in which we live’’ (p. 260) 
suggests the melancholy prince. Papini also knows the ‘‘terrible 
law’’ about ‘‘the tendency of life toward a centrifugal futility” 
(p. 248). He too, like his Kwang-tze, ‘‘knows how little worth 
while life is to one who looks at it with clear eyes and a strong 
heart’’ (p. 289). He admires the strength of men of an earlier 
time and deplores our present-day degeneracy. ‘‘The Quattrocento 
marks the transition from the active, original, rough, strong civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Ages to the verbal, imitative, insincere, pacific 
civilization of the succeeding centuries’’ (p. 27). ‘‘To a civilization 
of muscles, stone, and iron, there succeeds a civilization of nerves, 
pens, and papers’’ (p. 27). We modern critics and thinkers lack 
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manliness ; we are afraid of real adventures; it is as if Papini really 
thought the struggle worth more than the achievement. All this 
fear of thought and physical inactivity reveals exactly the lack of 
assurance in our author that hides itself under an exceptional 
yiolence in controversy. If Papini is really to be one of the re- 
spected, one of the adored minds among men, he has suggested the 
lack that must be supplied. 

It was the ‘‘calm, intelligent, French prose’’ (p. 118) of Daniel 
Halévy that he tells us moved him to the depths of his being and 
revealed to him the true Nietzsche. If a Nietzsche was revealed 
toa Papini in prose which was calm, we may fairly say that Papini 
himself might be surer not only of Parnassus, but of men’s hearts 
and minds in a more serene flight. The action of volcanoes, with 
all its fire and light and magnitude, is most significant in Nature’s 
history; but even in Nature the achievement of the storm is the 
serenity after the thunder and the lightning. We would not ask 
Nature to limit herself to one type of expression; but it is easy to 
see that Papini’s pragmatism is partly the expression of his fear of 
thought as thought instead of action. If Nietzsche is revealed to him 
in calm prose, it is an indication that even for Papini calm prose has 
an important function to perform. His pragmatism seems to be a 
disdain for all that is calm; it is something of a desire to be and to do 
at once all things, a refusal to be limited even at the given moment 
to any one thing; his inspiration sometimes—only sometimes, of 
course—seems to be borne rather on the strength of his coffee than on 
the wings of the morning. Like most pragmatists he seems worried 
that we can not make all thought into social engineering or plastic 
art. He is not content to use his brain as merely a brain; it must 
also be a sword and a steam-shovel, an engine, a plow, at the least it 
must be hands and feet and brawn. 

It turns out to be settled assurance that is really lacking in all 
this noisy insistence, this significant but sometimes self-conscious 
swagger. But the lack is easily supplied. For, first, there is the 
simple fact that thought is not a degenerate form of activity; 
that adventures are only worth what they win; that men can be 
brave and even noble without wars or even medieval brawls. And 
then, second, we are ready to give Papini that admiration and 
affection which is only a little gift, but which is ours to offer, and 
which once accepted and fully felt brings even to the greatest minds 
a needed hold on other men, a feeling of warm support without 
which their minds grow bitter and their spirits faint. 


D. W. PRALL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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José Ingemeros y el Porvenir de la Filosofia. JuLIO ENDARA, Br. 
nos Aires: Agencia general de Libreria. 2nd edition. Pp. 100, 
This volume is a clear, methodic and highly encomiastic expo. 

tion of the philosophical principles of the Argentinian writer Jog 

Ingenieros. 

When, five years ago, the essay entitled ‘‘ Proposiciones relativas 
al porvenir de la filosofia’’ introduced Ingenieros to the world of 
philosophy, he was already known as a scientist and a historian, 
His first studies belonged to the field of nervous pathology, a sub. 
ject he was teaching in the Faculty of Medicine of Buenos Aires, 
Pathology led him to psychology, and it is only at a later date that 
he applied himself to the study of philosophical questions, 

Ingenieros’s philosophy may be described as strictly empirical 
and scientific. In his opinion, philosophy is a prolongation of s¢i- 
ence and its only aim is to formulate hypotheses about the prob. 
lems of which science has not yet given a solution. In other words, 
the fields of philosophy and science are identical in type. As the 
field of science is gradually spreading, the field of philosophy nar. 
rows in exactly the same proportion. If our scientific knowledge 
were complete, philosophy would cease to exist. Our scientific 
knowledge, however, is not, and, according to Ingenieros, will never 
be complete, and there will always be room for philosophy. 

Endara’s admiration for Ingenieros is not only sincere, but un- 
conditional. According to him, the only men who discard Ingeni- 
eros’s philosophy are either mere routinists, enslaved by a mental 
sloth or incapacity, or else vain and ignorant pretenders to knowl- 
edge, unwilling to confess the erroneous character of their beliefs. 

At the risk of being included in one of these categories, we beg 
to confess that Ingenieros’s philosophy does not seem to us to be 
philosophy at all. Science and philosophy have different objects, 
and the one is not merely the prolongation of the other. Whereas 
science deals with particular facts, philosophy discusses the ultimate 
causes of the same. Whereas the scientist is concerned, for in- 
stance, with the physical law that water extinguishes fire, the phi- 
losopher studies the ultimate nature of this action of water and is 
led to discuss the problem of causality. 

It seems as though Ingenieros’s early scientific studies had led 
him to see nothing but science in the world and to explain all prob- 
lems whatsoever in terms of science. 

Ingenieros shows the greatest contempt for the philosophical 
systems of the past and explains them as due to the hypocrisy of 
the philosophers. He utterly misrepresents Berkeley and considers 
James and Bergson as pseudo-philosophers. 
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On the whole, it is difficult to admit with the author of this book 
that Ingenieros’s philosophy is destined to be the foundation of the 
philosophy of the future. The author confesses that up to the pres- 
ent time Ingenieros’s ideas have been welcome only by a small 
minority. We doubt whether they will ever become popular, even 
in South America. 


J. L. PERRIER. 
New YorkK CIty. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Edward P. Hyde, who organized the Nela Research Labora- 
tories in 1908, and who for the past few years has occupied the 
position of Director of Research of the National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company, has tendered his resignation to take 
effect June 30 of this year. Dr. Hyde, who has been active in 
scientific and technical affairs for a number of years, has decided 
to take a prolonged rest abroad. He will temporarily discontinue 
many of his activities in the scientific and engineering societies, but 
will retain his office of President of the International Commission 
on Illumination until its plenary meeting which is scheduled to be 
held in this country in 1924. 





